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Abstract 

The reiearch roported here focuses on one aspect of the communUat ive 

environment, namaly vocabulary. The central question motivating this 

research wass Arc there social class and ethnic group dIfferenGGs m 

tha vocabulary used In thy hofne and in the school situation? A corpub 

of talk was searchod for the use of words frofn four standardized Intel I i* 

genca tests: (a) The Stanford-B inet ; (b) The WISC-Ri (c) TheWPPSIl and 

(d) The Peabody, The nufnber of different words that speakeri uiad In the 

home and In the school situations was the dependent variable* ThIrty-sU 

i 

children ages to S and their teachers and parenti were the subjects* 
Race and social class were the independent variables. Our results show 
that the school conmuni ca t ! ve environments of children from different 
social class and ethnic backgrounds did not differ In any significant way* 
The home communicative environments did differ along social class lines. 
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The Conimunlcat I ve Environment of Young dhMdreni 
Social Class, Ethnic, and Situational Dlffarcncas 

it is widely believed that therd are social class, ethnic, and sltu- 
atlonai dIfforQncas In the communicative onvl ronmants of chfldrcn from 
various groups In the U.S.Ai (cf. LaboVt 1970; Hall 6 FreedU, 1975). 
The Idea of dlfferancei In tha communicative env ! ronment of children Is 
often given as one explanation of the educational difficulties children 
from non-mainstream backgrounds have In school (cf, Berniteln, 197i)* 
Empirical support for this explanation Is, however, very thini There are 
at least three reasons for thisi (a) the situations used to evaluate 
language have been quite restricted; they have revolved primarily around 
language as used In schools; (b) there Is ambiguity about the terms 
''Function'' and ''use'^—for example, with respect to whether or not these 
constructs should be approached from the perspective of communication,' 
cognition* or strictly social parameters; and (c) the primary emphasis 
In recent work has been on context and itructure. 

The current research was undertaken to address this issue* It focgsei 
on one aspect of the conimunlcative environment, namely vocabulary. The 
central question motivating this research was: Are there locial class 
and ethnic group differences in the vocabulary used in the home and in 
the school situation? Several specific questions follow from this overall 
question, and ware also addressed in the present study. The specific 
quest ions are^ 

r- 4 
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li Do the home onvlronmonts of chMdrdn of dlffarent ethnic 
find Boelat class backgrounds differ in the vocabglciry that 
parents typically use? 

2. Do the school environments of children of these different 
groups diffar in the vocabulary that teachers typically 
use? 

3. How does the vocabulory used by children dlFFor across 
iituatlon (home vs. school) for the different ethnic and 
social class groups? 

The issue of ethnic and social class differences in the communicative 
environment was sparked by concern over the last ten years about language 
parforrtianee and competence of lower class children, particuUrly as these 
related to school language problems. One eKplanation of difference in 
parforrnance hfis been that lower class children acquire less language than 
middle class oneSj either as a result of inherited or environmental factors. 
The second eKplanation is that lower class children acquire a different 
language than middle class ones. A prolific literature in socio! ingui sties 
and psychol inguistics has grown around these issues (cf. Baratz, 1969; Hall 
Freedle, 1973, 1975; Hall* Cole, Reder, & Dowley, 1977; Labov, 1972)* 

Whichever interpretation one chooses i It Is a fact that wide social 
class differences in vocabulary have bean reported. The difference Is not 
that lower class children do not use a great many words, but that many of 
these are not capital lied on by the schoolsi 

The need for a more precise formulation of language differences has 
motivated the search for an explanatory variable that supersedes eKlsting 
onei. Such a variable Is situation. Situation as a variable has an active 
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recent history In psychology, It has been studied In terms of 
fol lowing eharicterlsttcsi (a) topic fluency spontaneity (Strandberg, 
1969; Strandberg & Rrlfflth, Note I; WM 1 lams 6 Navemo re , 1969; Derlyne S 
Frommer, 1966) » (b) length and compldHlty of topic (Strandberg S Griffith, 
Note 1 ; Labov, Cohen, Rob Ins , 6 Lewi s , 1968- MocKay £ Thompson » 1968), (c) 
context or style In topic (Labov, 1970), (d) topic and task (Hcider, 
Camden, & Brown, 1968; Bront £ Katz, Note 2; Dore, 1377; Hall S Cole, 197^^), 
(e) lengtii and complexity In topic and task (Camden, 1967; Lawton , 1968; 
CQUj Doris Hall, S Dowley, 1978), (f) content on style in task and situ- 
ation (Hall e Cole, 1978), (g) listener and the situation (Labov, 1968; 
(h) interaction and lituation (MeOermott & Hall, 1977; Mehan, 1979). 

A car#ful reading of the worl< referenced above clearly Indicates 
situational differences in the way children perforni on language tasks. 
All of these studies focus on what might be called 'Mnternal aspects'- of 
situations as they affect language, e.g,, how the topic of conversation 
helps toconstruct a situation where children are for instance more fluent, 
spontaneous, lengthy, complex, etc. 

Recent work on situation has focused on the situation ai setting and 
how this structures the language children use. An example of this kind of 
research is a recent study reported by Cole, Dore, Hall, and Dowley (1978). 
They report two studies in which the speech of 3 to 4 year old, Black Head 
Start children was compared to two situations: a trip to a local super- 
market and discussion about the trip upon their return to the classroom. 
Comparisons were carried out using a method of speech'-act analysis 
dev/eloped by Dore (1977) as a supplement to more standard psychol ingu ist ic 
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measures of language devel optnanti The data from one study shDwed that 
spdsch In the two sttuatloni was markedly dlFfarcnt, but the differences 
appeared at different levels of data aggregation depGndIng upon the age 
of the children. Dlfferancas were found In the frequency with which 
different speech acts WRfe used In the two settings, A shIFt In quality 
of talk between the BUpermarket and classrooni iltuatloni was not obtained 
In the second study. Thi. findings from both studlas were interpreted as 
Illustrating the way In which participants* const ruct Ions of the task 
constrain their talk and the inferences regarding language use that dif-* 
ferent lituitloni make in speach- 

Ths Curre nt Research 

The reiearch to be reported here, while iddresslng social elais and 
ethnic group differences was focused more directly on the situation variabla 
The research involved searching a corpus of talk (approKimately 280 hours) 
for the use of words from standardized Intelligence tests: (a) The Stanford 
Binet; (b) The WISC-R; (c) The WPPSI; and (d) The Peabody. The index of 
measurement was the number of different words that a speaker used in the 
home and In the school situations. 

The subjects for this research were 36 children between the ages of 
hi and 5 years of age. In addition to the child subjects, the study also 
included the parents of the children and their teachers. 

We selected as our dependent measure the number of different target 
words produced by the individual in a standard period of time. The target 
words In this case were those that appear In the vocabulary sections of 
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chlidranU standardized intol 1 Igence tests. The data thus allow us 
to tost tha Implicit asiumptlon iTiade by test manufQcturors that language 
usaga doms not vary across dlitlnct cgltural groups in the U.Si* and 
honcei that opportun I t 1 os to learn and use thesa words are uniform, 

Tha target subJectD In this study were famlllGS participating In 
a large natural tit !c study of language function and use, Al together hO 
famli les were studied. Twenty of tha Famlllei were White and 20 were 
Blacki In each racial group one-half of the families were middle class 
and tha other half were lower class. Social class wai determined by 
use of a scale developed For this purpose by Warner^ Meeker, and Ells 
(19^9). The hh'-S year old child was the main target In each family. 
Rscordings were made in 10 different temporal situations i before school, 
on the way to school , transition to the classroom, free play, directed 
actlylty, toileting/snacks^ on the way home from school, before dinner^ 
dinner, and before bed. The children wore radio-microphones* The 
recording encompassed a two-day period. The tm days were baek-to-back 
and covered approximately seven hours. Thus, the baste data are naturally 
occurring conversations* Although the adults did not wear mlorophones, 
a second microphone worn by the field workar provided an extra channel 
which picked up their talk. 

For purposes of analysis, adult and child data were separated. We 
now turn to the results of our analysis, 
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RcBul ts 

Ana I ys i s of Adu 1 1 Data 

An malyili of variance was performed In which race of child, class 
of child, and reUtlonshIp of adult to child mre bmimm subject factors 
with two levali nach, Table 1 dlspUys the moan numbor of dlfforont target 
vocabulary words produced by teachers and parents of children of diffarent 
race and social class memborships. Table 2 displays the means broken down 
by class and relationship of adult, and Table 3 displays the same broken 
down by race and class. From Inspection of these means, there appear to 
be differences In mean tarnet word produetlon between significant adults 
of Black and White children, 13. U vs* 15*78, reipect Ivel y ; and between 
parents and teachers, 16,81 vs. IZJl, respectively. Analysis of variance 
shows that these differences are reliable; race> ,6k) ^ 7*\^$ £ < ; 
claiSt F(l *6'0 = 5'7I » P '02; and teacher/parent p £(1 p6^) " 22. $9, £ < 
,001 , 

Insert Tables 1-3 about here. 

Howevarj the presence of significant Interaction effects for race by 
relationship, F (1 ,64) - 6.55, £ < .015; and for class by relationship, 
F(i ,6^) ^ 9*^0, £< ,005, places some qualifications upon the effects of 
race, class, and relationship* Simple effects tasts show that the differ- 
ence between adults of Black and White children Is limited to the home 
Situation (14.22 vs. 19.39) , lO M) - 13.68, £ < .001. It is also the 
case that the home/school difference Is true only for White target children 
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(19.39 Vii )2J7)i £(1,6*0 ^ 26*73t £ < .OOOh tliQUgh the effect cipproached 
si gnl f Icahce for parents vs. teachGrs of Black chlldrdn, £(l ,6^0 ^ 2J»1| 

Simple effocts tosts Involving class show thnl tidiilH of rnlddld 
class chl Idran produeed iiiaris tarpet words than iidults of lowor cKiss 
chtldron only for the honid situation (19J*5 v&, H4JI), F(l|6't) ^ Up88, 
£ < ,O0I» It also appotirs that the homo/school dlfFdrence U true only of 
the mfddle class, £(),6^) ^ 30.56i £ < *001 with pararnts producing mora 
targat words than teachers (19.5 vs, 11.78)* 

Thus, the results appear to be consistent with our' oxpoctat Ions* 
There wara few differences among the teachers of children from different 
social class and racial backgroundSj the observed range being 11,^4 to 
12,89 target words produced* The parents of the chMdren showed a dlffareht 
pittern of result^* Middle class parents produced more target words than 
lower class parents and they also produced more target words thin did the 
teachers of their chlldreni Parents and teachers of lower class chMdran 
were not significantly different In vocabulary used* Race interacted only 
with rilationship, where White parents produeed more words than did Black 
parenti* Contrary to expectations, race did not enter into any other signif- 
icant Interactions; race by class, £(1,64) ^ l.fl999, £ < .18; and race 
by class by relationship, £ < 1. The predicted pattern of means was 
observed, however, where the Black/White difference was smaller for middle 
class parents (17*88gvs* 21.111), than for lower class parenti (10.555 vs» 
17.667)- 
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Ana 1 yi of Chi Id ren ^ % Da in 

Ah ihalysls of variancd was performed where race and cldfei were between 
subject factors and iitUtitldn (home vs» School) was a wUhln subjects 
faetor* The dependent measure was the same as the adults- » hametyi thd 
number of different taraet Moe*^bulary words produced in e stfiridard period 

Thd tncan number of different torget wards produced brokdn down by 
race^ class, and sttuation Is displayed In Table Table 5 dUplays the 
man% broken down by clabs and blluation* and Table 6 displays the same 

insert Tables about here, 

broken down by rrtce and clAssi Overall ^ thcro ara ftd dlffereneei between 
Black and White children In mean number of target vocabulary words producod 
11,278 vs. Il*083i respactt voly, F(l ,32) ^ *07. Nor Is thore a fflaln effdet 
of class'i the lower elass children prodgced a rriean of IOi92 words while 
the middle class children produced a ffieari of \),kkk wordi, £(1,32) « ,527, 
There was^ however, an Interaction effect between class and situation* 
F(I,32) ® 6*07, £ < .02, suggesting that class differencds relate to the 
situation. Simple effects teits show that middle class children produce 
more words at home than do lowar class ehlldrinp £(I,32) ^ k,Bk^ £ < .05* 
but that there are no differences at school, £(1,32)^ 1.27» -OSt 

Overall , there Is a main effect of situation, F(I |32) ^ ^7^ ^9* £ < 
.00001, where children produce less vocabulary words at school than at 
home, 8,89 vs* 13. ^7i respectively. All other effects, namely the race by 
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class* ths race by iituatlon* and the race by class by sItuatlaH Irttef^ 
actluh effects ar# nDrt-stgnf f icant* 

Thusi ths resulti of this analysis tjf tho ehMdreri's data AtguB that 
few diffet-eftdf^s ^xtst bdtweefi childp«r> of different soejal class and 
racNI baekgfoUhds in voCtibuUry used In the school sUudtlohi In the 
)\6m %\imi\mt %ot\^\ class dlffe^^ u-es were found, where middle class 
children produeed mt^ vocabulary wrds thah do lower class childrth* 
In hO G^se did ra^e play ah Important role, either Individual ly or In 
combination with jhoth^r variable* 

We began this paper with the asBumptlon that sttuatldrtal dlfferancei 
would be found In the vodabulary used In the ongoing conversations of 
adults and chndreh* We also aSiUmed that such differences would be 
routed to racial group m^bershlp and social class. The assumptions 
hera have a long history !n eognUlve social science* The history revolves 
around tl^s link between language and thought. Our Interest here Is based 
on the belief that vocabulary differences clearly reflect differences In 
publ !c access to one's Meat These differenees lead to different oppor- 
tunities to talk about a given meanlnei or aspect of meaning* As a con* 
sequence of this ftatc of affairs, members of a given speteh community 
will have easier access to Ideas eKpressed within their community than to 
Ideas expressed outside of their speech community* 

The assumptions above also have a history In applications to 
education* It Is widely held that because of social clasSp and ethnic 
differences In such characteristics as vocabulary, some chlldrin have 
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difficulty in navigiting leisoni In the ichoo'l situation* The ev/idsnc© 
for sueh a btl !ef Is thin. It is hoped that our reiults shed %m€ ITght 
on bDth the applied concerns and the hUtsrically theoretical oms In 
cognitive SDCiil science. Our findings clearly luggest situational 
differences In the home communfcat Ive environments of children from 
various social olasies as indeKed by vocabulary^ Race alone was not found 
to have any slgnlf leant effect on chndren's linguage usage. For the 
chMdren's dati^ iocial class and situatiQn Interacted where middle class 
children out performed lower clais ones at home. This was rot so for 
schoQl where no differences appeared* But, overall, situatl©nal differ- 
ences were found In that children p rod ucid more of the wordi under 
Investigation at home thin at school. 

With regard to adults, teachers of chlldrin from the various social 
class and ethnic backgrounds did not differ i ignlf f cantly from each other 
in their prDduction of the target words. We have no clear ej<planation for 
this finding, We might proffer though that this finding is due to the 
fact that the task of teaching nursery ichool Is ilmilar for clasiroonis of 
children of different backgrounds, and that thetMchers in our simple had 
slrnllar iducatlcnal backgroundi* 

When we turned to the parent §, however, differences appearid. In 
short, mlddli class parents produced more of the target words than did 
parints from the lower class. This finding lends support to in hypothesii 
prevalent |n soine quarters of our culturs^ naniely, that In many instances, 
itandardlEed teit items appear to differentially reflect social claif 
e^perlerics. 
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The belief that social class and ethnic group membership differences 
in such characteristics as vocabylary impede some childrerts* navigation 
in the ichQol situation is warranted by our data* This is ^ howevers no 
simple matter. Teacheri of children of different backgrounds do not appetr 
to be differant in the vocabulary they use while teaching* Similarly, 
children of different backgrounds do not appear to be diffarent In the 
vocabulary used v/hlle at nursery school* But* as our data suggeit, the 
home situationi of children are different according to social clasi* 
Since lower class children are eKposed to different commun Icit i ve environ- 
ments In the home, It standi to reason that they present a different set of 
commynicative e)cperiences to the school than do middle class children. 
The fact that this difference occurred In our data suggeits to us the 
followings (a) the isomorphism between the Items on the four itandardi^ed 
vocabulary tests used and middle class home communicative environments; 
and (b) the lack of sensitivity of these measures to the part icultr variety 
of language used in lower class homes* 
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Table 1 

Mein Number of Words Produced by Significant Adults, 
Broken Down by Race and Class of Target Child 



Cl ass/Race 


Parent 


Teacher 


M 


SO 


M 


SD 


Middle Class 










61 ack 


17.89 


^.59 


12. 1 1 


't.Sl 


White 


21.11 


7.22 




Z.kB 


Uower Class 










Black 


10.55 


3.39 


12.00 


1 ,66 


White 


17-67 


k.2] 


12.89 


3.26 
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Table 2 

Mean Number of Vocabulary Words Produced by 
Significant Adults Brolten Down by Class 



Parents 



Teachers 



Cl ass 



M 



SD 



M 



SD 



Middle Class 
Lower Class 



19.50 6.10 
U.ll 5.21 



11.78 3.^2 
\2.lik 2.55 
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Table 3 

Mean Number of Vocabulary Words Produced by 
Adults Broken Down by Race and Class of Child 



C lass 


Signi f 1 cant Adul ts 
of Bl ack Chi 1 d ren 


Sign if leant 
of White Ch 


Adul ts 
1 1 dren 


Total 
Mean 


H 


SD 


H 


SD 


Middle Class 


15.00 


5.250 


16.28 


7.22 


15. 64 


Lower Class 


1 1 .28 


2.697 


15.28 




13.28 


Total 


13. Tt 




15.78 




14.^46 



i 
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Table 

Mean Number of DIfferant Vocabulary Words Produced 
by Children Brolten Down by Race, Class, and Situation 



CI ass/Race 



Home 



M 



SO 



Middle Class 

Bl ack 

White 
Lower Class 

Black 

WhI te 



2.55 

14.67 4.90 

12.11 2.41 
12.67 3.08 



School 



5D 



7. 89 3.41 

8.78 1.86 

10.67 1.50 

8.22 2.59 
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Table 5 

Mean Number of Different Vocabulary Words Produced 
by Children Broken Down by Class and Situation 

Home School 



Class 

Middle Class 
Lower Class 



M SD 

U.Sfi 2.79 
12.39 2. 70 



H SD 
8.33 2.70 
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Table 6 

Mean Number of Different Vocabulary Words Produced 
by Children Broken Down by Race and Cliss 



Class 



Black Children White Children 



M SO M SD 



Middle Clasi 1M7 ^.^6 11,72 ^.70 
Lower Class 11-39 2,09 10,^^ 3.59 
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